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A0OLESCCNT 
AND PARENT: 

Interaction BgtWBen 
DeweiopmenWl Stages 

by Barbara Smi^^ 



^he Center Quarifefly Focus is on the interaction betvveen two major develop men- 
j^j ^lages: adolcScencG and rnjddiG age. The discussion is set in th© context of the 
^I'fily- parents and their adolescent chlldrGn. But, the discussiDn Is relevant for 
P^i'^ons in middle age working with adolescents in any sotting: schqais, correc* 
liofid facilities, youth aerving agencies, on the job. 

R^fi^ara Smith, a rocont graduate of the University of Minnesota, and past partlci- 
Parit in the Youth Studies Collateral of the Center for Youth Dovelopment eind 
^fjf5%arch, oKplorGS the interaction between adolescenco and niicfdle age fr^rn tlie 
Pt^r^P^ct iv© of ''wm\ lin known'* about these two life stages. The contrast between 
^h#t is Known abaut adolescence and the more limited riiaterlal avail able on middle 
i5 readily apparent, However, the discrepancy in the relative quantity does not 
['tat^^ct froni the rnajor purpose of her paper: to begin to raise the issues tliai are 
'hy/'Hv^d when dewelopmenta! stages are recognised as existing for all members In 
J^"!^ %cjo|escent/middle age reiat ionship. 

^^^%3rchers. writers and teachers are explicitly drawing attention to the impact of 
c^o^^s^stage interaction in ^'norrnai, everyday life situations" as well as in pathology, 
adoiescent abuse. In the counseling process with adDlesceritB in crlGis or in 
H^Qjble, increaaingly, f annily nnen^^jers are mvolved and their chsracterjstics and 
n%gQ5 considered. 

^oui^ses in *'adult d@velopmant" are appe.iring in colleges of education wfiere 
^^ri^€ attention normally has been given to adolescence; a next step 'would be to 
^^i^iri^these two perspectives together. 

^ifYiMPrly. courses on ''parenting" reflect far greater awareness of the develop- 
f^Qfital needs of el! family member.^ raising new and different questions about 
P^r^nt/child relationships. 

^^utfi professionalB are educated in adolescent development, but only occasion- 
^^Uy %Lsked to consider their own developmental needs in relation to the peop le with 
they work. This, too. iS changing, facilitated notonly by scholarly research, 
Ki\ by popular books such as Gail Sheehy's Passages, a Journalistic account of 
f^i^'ijfe. CP nrTiingling j nterviews with academic findin gs. 

A^^Qrdii.gly, this initial reyiew seeks to contribute to the developing momentum 
I'^gl^ding middle age/adolescence interactions based on a more extensive l^ncwh 
^^g%base. In read ingthe text, it is important to Dear in nnind that al I peopled evelop 
tHeir own rate and individual d ifferences prevail = It follows that generalizat ions 
%0Ljt any group may not be valid for any given individual. 

Miriam Seltzer, Editor 

written about the adolescent's role in 
this interaction, There are elaborate 
theories of adolescent development 
and quantities of empirical data which 
pinpoint areas of connern and areas of 
grov\^th and change. 

But what of the other side of this 
interaction — that is, what cf the 
parent? Much of the informatiori about 
parents is presented in terms of the 
effects they have on their adolescent 
son or daughter, To fully understand 
the interaclion between parent and 
adolescent it i s necessary to reccg nize 



^hih one looks at modern youth. 
^Kgther it be in the conte^ct of the 
piy^hological, the sociological, or the 
cMj^tJral aspects, inevitably the rela- 
ti^p^hlo batween the adolescent and 
hi% parents beconfies one of the foci. 
"Thjg relationship is generally viewed 
95 # factor that significantly influ- 
sn^^^the directionof the adolescent's 
Q'^^\^th. It is. of course, a two-way 
^^lat'onship, and because it Is so im- 
P^rt^nt, It is necessary to know and 
^n^irstand both sides, fvluch fesearch 
been done and rriuch has been 
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parents as persons who have spocliic 
concerns and problema of their own, 
persons who hav€ identities apart from 
their parenting and from their efiact on 
their children. Adequate in format ion 
about botfwm and adolo^CGntb ai^ 
Individuals, coupled with information 
about the interaction between them, 
can contribute to a rnore t^xtansive and 
intensive viev^/ of family life. It may 
also help to pronnote an understanding 
of, and an ability to deal with, thedis- 
Continuities and problems that occur 
b^lv^eeri paront and odolGscQnt within 
the family. 

This paper m Gxploratory in nature. 
Accordi ngiy, it only touches upon 
some of the import an t issues on which 
further study is needed, Five topics 
relating to the parent -adolescent inter- 
action are dealt with. First, adoles- 
cence and some of its characteristics 
as a unique period of growth and 
change are briefly described. Second, 
middje age (35^60 years) as a develop- 
mental pO''iDd Is explored and some of 
ttie specific characteristics and 
concerns of t iis time of life are identl- 
f*ed. (Since this section deals with 
middle-aged parents, it Is the major 
focus of the paper. It seems most 
parents who have adolescent children 
are approaching middle age or are 
already nniddle-oged.) Third, the rela= 
tionship between these two develop- 
mental stages within the context of 
the family reiationship is examined. 
Fourth, the Impflcations of all this in- 
formation for those concerned with 
family and/or youth are discussed. 
Fifth, possible questions for research 
that vvill help tu Increase our knowl- 
edge and understanding of these topic 
areas are suggested. 

ADOLESCENCE 

Adolescence can be defined from 
many perspeclives; no one definition 
integrates all the characteristics 
of this developmental stage, Here, 
adolescence is defined as a critical 
transition period, generally spanning 
the ages of 12 to 20, during which rapid 
growth and changeoccur. 

Th € ph y siolog ical maturation 
whjch takes place during this time is 
accompanied by rapid changes In 
body sise and structure, by the appear- 
ance of secondary sex characteristics, 
and by heightened interest in sexual 
matters. Cognitively, according to 
Piaget, the adolescent is becoming 



capable of formal operational ti"iou<]hi 
and is able to perform log! cai 
u.jnfations on symbols and hypoth- 
i-H-o. [Thornburg. 1971] Socially, the 
young person's idea.3 about people 
and rolationnhip5 ara bouoming f^^^^o 
compler< and dif ferentiatrad and often 
there Is a turning from parontal topeor 
influence, at least in sornB areas. 
While friends of their o\^n age arovery 
important to adolescents, adults are 
just as important. In a t wo-year nation- 
wide study of adolescent girls, their 
family was found to be very signilicai d 
to the girls as a supporting and lirTiii^ 
ing power whiie their friends werecon- 
sidered important as mirrors of {hem- 
selves. [Konopka, 1975] 

Eric ErlkBon vie^A/s the major task 
of this period as establishing an ego 
ident ity, a matter of considerable d iff i- 
culty- Erikson says that it is necessary 
for the adolescent to have a certainty 
of self and a sense of continuity and 
belonging if he is to avoid the prob- 
lems of ^roie confusion. [Neugarten* 
1968] In this process of building and 
integrating a concept of self, the peer 
group and interpersonal relationships 
become impartani. The search for 
ident ity and for a sense of self^esteem 
goes on throughout life but begins m 
the adolescent years and can con^ 
tribute to some of the tuimoi! and 
stress of this period. [McCandless. 
1970] 

Some of the other developmental 
tasks of this period include emotional 
growth, moral development, social 
adjustment, establishment of Inde- 
pendence, and careerformation. [Cole, 
1970] Information about all facets of 
life Is coming in from all sideSi and 
"■ ■a adolescent needs somehow to 
■ egrate this new Information into his 
X aiuB system. In addition to all this, a 
transition in emotionality seems to 
occur at t^^^^ time. Thus adolescence 
tends to be a sensitive period. [Hur^ 
lock, 1973] 

Early authors have described the 
adolescent years as an ^'avvakening of 
Spring" and more often than not, as a 
period of "storm and stress." In his 
book AdoiBSaence, published In 1 904, 
G. Stanley Hall describes It as a time 
of storm and stress accompanied by 
unreasonable conduct and a lack of 
emotio nal St abil ity. [DemDs and 
Demos. 1969] Freud viewed It as a 
dramatic period In vwhich the id is 
completely out of control and defines 



the major tasks as nnding a suitable 
lovootjjoct and iiuiiding a satisfactory 
ego defunB© mechanism, .^nna Freud 
sees it as a period of transition, ten- 
sion, and conflict. [Horrocks, 1969) 
Marnaret Mficirl prr>Benlfi n different 
picture: she says ''storm and stress" is 
a cultural variable and is not a univer- 
bal phenomenon. [Ada, .3,1973] 

ContennporBfy American society 
seems to generate an adolescent inter^ 
val that is both gradual and stressful. 
Adolescence tends to be a moratorium 
period between chUdliood and adult- 
hood where the loosening of control Is 
gradual and where the adolescent is 
allov^^ed to lake on some adult roles 
but not all of them. Youth *s question' 
ing of the v^alidity of these adult roles 
makers the choice of them more diffi^ 
cult and contributes to stress and 
tension. People's eD(pectations of the 
adolescent vary ; some treat him as an 
adult, others as a child. The adoles- 
cent's role, then, is somewhat unde^ 
fined and In flux. It can be very 
confusing. While some generaliza- 
tions can be made about the growth 
and change of this period, 
adolescence Is also a time of individ- 
ual development. Change and turmoil 
are handled differently by each 
Individual, depending on his person^ 
ality, lifestyle, means of coping, etc. 

Whether this developmental stage 
actually becomes a sorious crisis 
period depends upon the i ndivldual as 
well as on the kind of atmosphere 
society generates, Witfi our knowl- 
edge of adolescents and the p roblems 
they face, we can provide an environ^ 
ment that vvill facilitate the healthy 
grovvth and development of each indi- 
vidual. This environment should pro- 
vide condlHons where adolescents 
can actively partlcipat e i n t he decision^ 
making that affects their lives, where 
they can establish a sense of 
belonging, where they can experiment 
and try on roles, v^here they can dis- 
cover self by looking outward as well 
as inward, where they can formulate 
their own value system, and where 
they can cultivate a capacity to enloy 
life^ [Konopka, 1973] Adolescence may 
still remain a confusing and difficult 
time, but it need not be a time of 
serious crisis or despair, 

MIQDLEAGE 

Only recently have researchers 
from various fields of study begun to 
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look ycriously al fjf^^veloprnent as a 
lorig process vvh Inh MsaccDmpaniad by 
many physical, aoctaL imd omotiona! 
changes. [Atchk:)y, t9'2] Middle ago, 
spanning the yuars frofti 35 to 60 
(dRpnnding on thn :nHlvidual). has 
Dfsen one ot the n\o^i igriorod areas of 
development. Roger Gould found tliat 
pQOpIo of similar ag&n have similar 
probloms and specfflc concerns ac= 
cordinii rn their c^ge. The datafrorri his 
study indicate that there is a definite 
developmental sequence in the midcjie 
adult years. [Gould. 1975] Thr^ nnnnen- 
sus of mariy autfiors, in sum, is that 
"the middle-^aged adult has as many 
problems to solve and pleasures to 
enjoy as any child or adolescent ever 
thought about " [Bischof, 1969. p. 1] 
Middle age, then, as part of life's dri^ 
veloprnental sequence is Just begin- 
ning to be recognised as an Important 
and unique stage in an individual's life. 

Erik Erikson presents one of the 
few theories of hunnan deyelQpmf3nt 
that enccrnpasses theantire life cycle. 
In this theory ego developrnont is 
traced from infancy to old age. Whik 
the task for the adolescent Is ego 
Identity vs, role confusion, the task for 
the middle-aged adult is that of gen- 
eratlvity vs^ ego stagnation. Erikson 
says that it is necessary for the person 
In this stage to expand his ego 
interests and to have a sense of having 
contributed to toe future. The middle^^ 
aged individual also struggles with 
changeability in ills identity and serf^ 
irnage. While the problem of ego 
identity Is predor^inant in adoles' 
cence, Erikson fee 1.3 it is present for 
the nniddte^aged adUi'tas well, though 
it occurs on'a different leveL The dif^ 
ference is due to the adult's more 
extensive life expe rienC'SS. His 
success in resolving the problp^m 
varies with the degree of his success 
in dealing vvlth earlier crises or stress. 
[Neugarten. 1968] Eriknon, then, 
presents a view of the middle adult 
years as a time when innportant deveh 
opment is occurring and growth and 
struggleare goingon. 

Robert Peck posits a theory that 
middle age is a time of psychoiogical 
learning and adjustment consisting of 
four nnajor tasks. The fniddle^aged 
adult must first learn to value wisdom 
rather than physical powers as a 
means of solving problems and as a 
standard for seff^evaluation. During 
the middle adult years there is a de= 



croase in physical alrength, stamina, 
and attractive ness; thoreforca the 
individuai nefids to chann^ from 
phyajc]uo=ba,^.ed values to wiadom or 
lifQ^eKperiencetaaBed values, Fail ur€ 
to [iiakw thi5 switch may resuM m Ml- 
ierness, depression, frustration, and 
ineffectivane^ss \n work and social 
roles, Thesecorid task for the middle- 
^QB(\ individual according to Peck, is 
that of socializing rather tiian 
sexuallzing In huinan relationah-pB. 
Along with a decraaBo in physical 
powers, there is aUo a crisis period in 
tarrris of the individual's ssKual 
Identity. Peck vie\^s this crisis as an 
oppjortunlty for relationsfiips to takt) 
on greater depth and a new kind of 
value that was not possible when 
sexualising was the goal. The third 
lask delineated by Peck is that of 
establishing emotional flexibility so as 
to avoid emotional Impoverishment, it 
is during middle age that parents dfs, 
children leave home, and the circle of 
friends and relatives is broken by 
death. The individual needs to be able 
to shift his emotinnal Involvement to 
other people and activities. If he is 
unable to reinvest his emotions, 
protilems can result. The fourthtasNis 
to maintain mental flexibility instead 
of sinking Into mental rigidity, It is 
during the middle years, Pmok feels, 
that: the person becomes set in his 
ways and closed to new ideas. Usually 
the person cf this age has achieved 
peak status of some sort and thus is 
tempted to forego further change, re^ 
fusing to look r.l new answers to old 
proolenis and situations- [Neugarten, 
19681 Peck, then, deflnas some spe^ 
clfic areas of change and potential 
problems for the middle^aged adult. 
He views these problems and tasks as 
worthy of as closa attention as thai 
given to the problems of the e-arlier 
stagesof life, 

In a study done through direct ob- 
servations of group therapy seDsions 
and through the analysis of question^ 
naires about attitudes and concerns, 
Gould pinpoints some specific con^ 
cerns people have as they move 
through the adult years. In the thirties, 
the individuars focus Is on the family, 
and the feelings about one's meteand 
offspring Increase in significance. 
This period is also marked by active 
psychological change and pursuit of 
various achievements. In the forties, 
personal conrifort decreases and the 




data suggest that this period is an un- 
stable and uncomfortable tiiTiQ. Many 
people report a feeling that it is getting 
''too lata'* to do many of the? thing's 
Ihey had hoped to do. In the fift ies, the 
'^n^ijor cDnnern \n w'\\h n-iU And people 
tend to respond with increasing 
paasion to statements about lack of 
iinie. Many uonGorno about health a^g 
also expressed at this time. There is a 
developmental sequence, then, which 
does appea^ in the middle adtJlt yrn^' . 
[Gould, 1975] A sense of stagnation, 
disequilibrium, and depression Is 
predictable as people enter the period 
of mid^life; this is Just part of the total 
!:feoycle picture, [Sheehy, 1976] 

Very linriited systernatic data 
are available on ad'jits, The most 
frequently used technique of 
investigation is the survey^quesllon- 
nafre, usually accompanied by some 
sort of interview. Through the use of 
suGhquestionnaires and surveys 
sonie experiential and intuitive data 
about specific areas of change and 
growth in the middle adult years have 
been collected. The fQllowjng are just 
a few of the major concerns, changes, 
and awarenesses that may touch a 
person during the middie adult years. 
They do not constitute an alMnclusive 
catalog, nor is the composite meant to 
be a sweeping description or stereo- 
type of the middie-aged adult. An 
Bxaminatlon of the charactehstics of 
individuals within a wide age span (35- 
SO years) will always reveaj great vari- 
ability. V\/hat is important to one 
person may be of little significance to 
another, Thecharacterist ics discussed 
here are passitJe areas of concern, 
and the purpose in looking at them is 
tohelp establish the middle years asa 
period of growth and change which is 
an integral part of the total I ife cycle. 

Avyrarenesi of age. 

One of the first awarenesses tfiat 
strikes a person during this stage of 
Ufe is the awareness of growing old. 
Life IS no longer limitless. Tfie indi^ 
vidiial tends to have an acute sense of 
time and often begins to have regrets 
about the '*might-have^beens" of life, 
There is also growing frustration with 
the realisation that there is probably 
not enough time to do all that one 
vwould like to do. [LeShan, 1973] This 
awareness of time is accompanied by 
the sometimes irightening and painful 
realization that one is moving into a 
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10 11. hi()hly rnyardHil agn (]'iiiip,ln our 
soCifity, to bf3fc!god ipsf or an eBto^ornnd 
or prostigiou;^ quality. The' eiclufly 
Oenunjlly do not ya^-Am'^ pfnntlfjfr, 
status, or iniluonGo^ il i\ i^Ouhmi 
in dovvncjrad(/(j by mnn/nm. 
lAicriLjy, ';07:!j (Jtjf ■;uf'^^iy *OMt?M% i 
dhnnai Dutlool- toward <:ifOA/tfig old dnr] 
rteinf] uidnrly lis not iK>nH)tfiinn ofi J 
\ook'\ forward [o TIks Mrn j \v\ IHu, 
when ono bo^o^no , nw^irr^ r^l t hru ^^alit y 
of Did eiqo. C£^n bevCf y '^troijSf u- l^^r Ifi-) 

Hes^th and Vftahty. 

HcSalth can bo ariothnr ma tier of con^ 
cefn dufinf) Ihm intiJdlu vaar^. Of ton 
thoro is a HocreBi'-^^ fn phyHica! 
stronnth, stanHna and attr ^Jctivoness. 
Since theB^ are the characteristics 
that an apparently yduth oriBntod cul^ 
tu re valu es nno'^jt . I ni:! can be a dif f inir t 
pericjcl. Chronir:: ill ness also btscnfries 
more prevalent at th'fi time in life 
Hcarifig and vision begin lo fail in the 
fifties. (Atchley. ^9J2\^^No\mn tund to 
l3e increasingly concerned with \hf3 
health of their husbands; m^n report 
feelings of increased phy^Jcal vylner^ 
ability during the rniddie y^yrB. [Neu- 
garten. 1968f 

IVl€n€paus€ and impotence. 

The onset of menopause and periods 
of impotence which may occur during 
the middle actuU years can also bring 
about a crisis period for t he ind ivjdua? . 
IVIen opause i s biDloQical ch^:iri qe t ha t 
may have irnpdrtanl psychoioQicai 
irnpl ications for the vvoni an . 1 1 rfiarks gi 
turning point in life bee ause it involves 
bioloQical and psycholog icgl factors In 
addition to ttie perception of the be- 
ginning of **old age." These cliangej 
imply a general c^hift in the life stages 
and because so rnany fsctors are in = 
vDlved at once, it couid become a diffi - 
cult adjust ment period for the w^^/d man , 
[Meugartcn. 19681 Masters and John 
son (1970] have found that the seKual 
Inadequacy of rnen increases during 
middle age, this is usually not due to 
physical factors but is the secondary 
result of stress sfemming from pre^ 
occupation vvith career, fartiily^ retire^ 
rnent, etc. [Kimnnel, 19^0] During the 
middle adult years both men and 
v/ornen express th^ jmportarice of re^ 
maining seKUally attractive. [LeShan. 
1973] These concerns, coupled with 
biological and psycholog icgl changfis . 
could make this stage a difficult time 
for the m iddle-aged adult. 



Wnninij parGnthood. 

MicidUj acjo gimi^raliy rnnrkt^ thu c^obo 
ot the GhMdhr^Pirinn year^ and parent' 
hood IK f n the s^mm. [LeShan, 1973| 
rill! uruh!!/ crnatHB a certain degreo 
<ri wp'.^f)' and cnnMict for t)oth r)nrent*H, 
\'ui (hi) inuthf.f v^hu iiiny iHivu l)et-n 
(Dtidly abnnrt-) ifj m the family, tlin 
''rnnpty nr^nf" can invdive t\ ranBidpr= 
abto role stiift. 1 hin shift, Gombined 
wiiii the ^iQlocjical change of rT?eno- 
patjse, c orild becorne b potential crinin 
period for [ho woman. [Kimmel, 19741 
Tfin f^ither, wtio may tiaye spent many 
yeary buHdifig his c^art^^r, often tuiHG 
hack to the nast In his middle years 
only to find that his tenderness comes 
at a time wiien his children arc de- 
manding distance. This exporienco 
nan result in a feeMng of unsalvaqGCihle 
loss for the male. [Sheehy, 1976] 
Parents ^-jUq still have children at 
home nnay also find middle age a dlffi 
cult tifTUD to perforrTi the parental role. 
Parents tend to feel more helpless and 
to worry more about their children 
during adolescence than at any other 
time/[LeShan, 1973] Parents need to 
adjust constantly as thoir children 
progruss froni infancy to adolescence 
to a'dutthood. This adiustment can be 
disturbing and difficult for the middle- 
aged individual to rnaKe^ [Pischof, 
19691 

Career platoau. 

The middle years c^.m also be the time 
vvhen work careers peak or roach a 
plateau. [Atchlny, 1972] Retirernont 
beginB to be recognised as a reality. 
There is growing awareness that some 
goals may be unattainable. Men in par^ 
ticular tend to perceive a close rela- 
tionship between the life^line and the 
career-line, and vvhen there Is a dis^ 
parity between carreer expectations 
£ind career achievemBnts it adds to a 
heightened awarBness of age. [Neu^ 
g ar t e n . 1967] Fewer options are 
usually availatDle to middle^aged indi^ 
viduals; they may find thernselves 
losing out to younger people. It nnay 
also become necessary to readjust 
some irTiportant career goals. For 
porsons (generally mafes, up to no^) 
for whorTi work has been a major part 
of their identity, the reality of retire- 
ment Implies a rnajor role shift and 
may involve a painful adjustment. 

Marriage situation. 

The middle-age years also have some 
important Implications for the mar 
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riapo nituition, Tho advent of the 
'*f}iT!pty nost" may mark the first t jitie 
in yeyrs that t^ujsband arid \H\fQ aro 
alonG toQothnr. Thoy rnay have to f aco 
•KjiTi« unfinished bufjiness lelt over 
ff orn aarlier yf?cirs. Middfo age does not 
n Oi;''SH;ii fly cjiHHuatr^ now prnhhins 
but may bring to awarenesa protilems 
that nave boon ignored in the hustle 
tniglle of child rearing and im pursuit 
of 0 mtQ^L Ono striking cc:)ntrast Im^ 
tween husband and w\\m i n the rniddie 
years is his sense of ataleness corn^ 
pared to her feelincj r^f unbounded' 
iuoh^. Th^frn seenirt to be ir^ountln^ 
Strong-mindedness and a rrioveniont 
toward independence in the \vife past 
36. This Qcnurs^ at tfie same time tliat 
tliere are stirrings of eniotioral VLilner 
ability in the husband. [Sheehy. 1976] 
Along witti tho implications t hat ttiis 
h^s for the mlddie-aged couple, it may 
also be necessary for them tc adjust to 
their rTiate's new social role — perhaps 
that of retiree rather than business 
e7<ecutive or that of a careef vvoman 
instead of a housewife. [LeShan, 1974] 

Riality of death. 

Probably one of the most painful and 
difficult awarenesses of middle age Is 
that death is no longer a ridiculous 
abstraction. The middle adultyears are 
usually the tirne of a person'a first 
experience with the death of a parent* 
(l^eShan. 1974] The circle of friends 
ana relatives hegins to he broken by 
death and there is mcreasing anxiety 
over the loss of one's mate. Middle= 
aged wonnen rated fear of widcwfiood 
as one oi their greatest concerna at 
this time. [Neugarten. 1968] Death 
touches middle-aged persons doselyi 
which may result in feelings of ariKj ety 
and vuinerabil ity. 

In sumrTjary: 

fviiddle age is a period of heightened 
introapection ROd a tirne for the re- 
structuring of eKperience. The re- 
assessment of self is a prevailing 
theme throughout this period. Partially 
this involves the integration of new 
infonnation into what is already Kno\//n. 
[Neugarten, 1967] fvliodleage then, is 
one of the irriportant deveiopniental 
stages that occurs during the life 
span, it is a unique time in life like 
adolescence and other stages in the 
life cycle = and it has its ovvn special 
needs and challenges. Like mcst 
periods of growth and change it can be 
stressful* but as in adolescence the 
middleaged adult makes an individual 
response to the developmental 
changes, and crisis need not oocur= 
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ir*4^t) \ (JnvtHopnnntal stocioa vAda 
by fiide, /Bi ihiB Ir fioM/ they ocnijr 
A/iiniM tficj faniii/ :4 runt ire. Compfui 
iirtn cinrj cnninifil of rnidcJIo aqo and 
nrlr mnnnncf ' i;nn ntmn of ti^n^inn 

■ir : iUii yAnd <L I 1 O i KjilL Duth ttiH 

i( it";>nOnf ami tf-e rriidiJjo fiqod fidult 
?ar lha' lifn rnfis bn innfiiiinnior^R^ UhM 
n :;^*nsr? of rJuBpair about limitations 
hrni 1 nrHiiip of [ifih)lunsn<jCii about tho 
fulurn. BocausG iTHddlo ago tends to 
bo ancornpaniod by fnany of the i^jHU*- 
fefiiinqs that accompany ado'esc(i?nco, 
thi": poriod of devetopiref t boi \o 
time's calied "rniddlesc^^ncG." Middl^iS- 
conCD can be rseun as an oppodLnity 
to continuo on with thg fdDntjty cnih'j 
of the? adolescorit p^::-fjod. Both parent 
and adole^^cent may tje going tl=irouqh 
the same devolopm&nt.3l tasks but on 
nafnowhat different i^i^c.s. VVhiSe the 
adolescent seeks to d'.'jcover a "sQlf" 
and O'ltablish independrncp Uom the 
fcifTijly. the parent too n(?edH to sepM- 
n-iUi hjfntielf from preDccupation with 
the famHy so that can find 3 riBW 
"self." In a setting where both 
middlescence and adolescence are 
occurring simultaneously, it \s a time 
of nevy beginning for the ^hole family 
[Kiinmel. 1974] This n^w beg inning can 
L)e a tim^ of anxiety, impatience, 
frustration, and misunderstanding. As 
such it carries with It the potential 
for conflict. Perhaps Arthur Johnson 
descrihes this situation best when he 

.^-Adolescence hits parents at a 
tirno when they are probably feeling 
less confident and more connpromised 
by life. The middle^aged parent, whose 
Idealism about life and contribution to 
it has been dissipated, cannot strongly 
reinforce the self concept of a sorrie- 
wfiat insecure young person whom fie 
may subtly envy. Someone has very 
aptly described this as the clash of 
inferiority compleKes, [Dialogue on 
Youth, I&70, p. 1/J 

Thus the parent v^ho is reshaping 
his own self concept and undergoing 
rtiajor changes In lifestyle may not 
have the physical or the psychic 
I energy to guide and reassure his ado- 
lescent child. The adolescent nnay feel 
nnisunderstood, shut out. not cared 
for= The behavior which stems from 
these feelings may trigger reactions 
from the parents. The result Is a 
vicious circle of rnisunderstandings 
and resentment. 

Por most individuals middle age 
does tend to arrive at the same tinne as 
the adolescence of their children. 



Whih^ parnntn oro fanf?d wifft trio 
chiid'a dofirince ancJ robollion and with 
tlio aWfifonof^s tfidt tho nhild is now a 
ruiXiJa! hfiing burstincj wdh life. th«y 
nifiy concurrantly bo faicing the anxioty 
thni tiorn^?s with notrinq qray and rnoro 
-^i^^l^y iu^id, ijurjornfMiniou porhapy by 
ooncorn about tho status and tho 
fiitMrn of thnir own box life. V/hilo the 
adoloGccnt haii many choices before 
hirn and can make what he waidii of his 
I i f o , t f 1 e [ ; are n t s a re bo c o m i n g i n c roa s^ 
ingly and explicitly aware of unfulfillad 
droarTis, miBtaken decisions nnd 
choices, Ihinys loll undone. Wheri life 
3eems to be just opofilng up for the 
adolGscent, It seerns to be starting to 
close off for the parents. [LeShan. 
1973] The adolescent possesses the 
Kind^. of things society values while 
tfie rniddle-aged parent is losing them. 
Whether tite parents* realization of dif^ 
ferences Is conscious or not, it usuajty 
is accorTipanied by "inevitable feelings 
of jealousy and rivalry" directed at the 
adolescent. LeShan suggests that if 
adults are able to rethink the meaning 
of the middle years this may help 
lessen the conflict with their adoles^ 
cent children. If adults can understand 
iheniselves better and conne to value 
the growth and change that is taking 
place In their lives, they may see that 
lots of feelings associated with the 
behaviorof their children really have to 
do with their feelings aboiit self. 
[LeShan, 1973] With this understand- 
ing, they can deal openly with what is 
happening within them and not direct 
so many of their tensions and frustra- 
tions at others, partlcu! jrly their ado= 
lescent children. 

Conflict with the -Jolescent may 
al.so crop up within th , family because 
parents find It did?cuft to face the im^ 
plications of their jhildren*s ado- 
lescence. For njUdle-aged parents, 
parenthood is ci the wane; it is a 
frightening time for tnose who have 
invested everything m the family, 
f^any adults ffte! threatened, too, by 
the young person s questioning of and 
struggle against authority and by 
youth's disdain of so many things that 
parents value. The current generation 
of adults who are in their niiddle years 
has been characterized as having lived 
to please others and as having been 
made to feel responsible for the prob- 
lems of their children, [LeShan. 1973] 
Therefore ttiey often expect their 
adolescent children to please them as 
they pleased their own parents, This 
niakes for all kinds of possible misun- 
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dorfitanciinQn and conflicts. It has bIho 
bom suggested that it is difficult for 
midclio-aged parents to let go of their 
adolescont children because of cjuilt 
feelings that they have failed as 
\)Hn)n\H. Those feelings can rmuW in 
Ihuii IjyiHjiny on tu liieir chikli'^ii or 
boiny overprotectivo. This in turn rnay 
genoratf^ rf^sentment on tho pfirt of the 
adolescent and may contribute to feel- 
ings such as not being trusted or not 
being conuidered capable of handling 
various situytions. 

Another development that might 
a ft eel the cu rrent generation of 
middle-aged adults Is the Women's 
Liboratlon Movement. It Is disturbing 
for the middie^aged woman to be told 
that she has wasted her life. The 
Womon's Movement can be seen by 
these middle-aged adults as an attack 
on the roles and attributes they have 
always thought of as satisfying. 
[LeShan, 1973] A mother may begin to 
feel some resentment toward her ado^ 
lescent daughter who Is free to make 
dGcisions and who has many choices 
available to her. Also, a mother may 
feel somewhat cheated. These feel- 
Ings may manifest themselves in con-^ 
flict between mother and adolescent 
daughter. 



It iB not easy for parents to deal 
with all the problems and challenges 
of fnlddle age at the same time that 
their children seem to like thenn the 
least and are making devastating judg- 
montfl of their shortcomings, [LeShan, 
1973] LikbwiuG it i& nol Quivy for adoles^ 
cents who are underc)oinr| rapid 
qrowth and change to deal with their 
problems and establish an identity at a 
time when their parents are unable or 
ynwilltng to give them the support and 
guidance they rTiay need. 

Only a small dimension of the 
complex interaction between the two 
developmental levels of adolescenc© 
and middlescence has been presented 
here. This discussion is intended only 
to awaken some sensitivity to the fac» 
tors that may lead to a crisis within the 
family. However, it may very well be 
that tension between parent and child 
is necessary for the continued growth 
and development of both Individuals, 
And, while this interaction may gener- 
ate a potentiai crisis through misun- 
derstanding and conflict. It may also 
result in a sharing and a greater under- 
standing of one another. Therefore It 
need not result In a serious crisis or a 
breakdown in family relations. 



This treatment of adolescence, 
middle age, and their interaction with- 
In a family structure gt nerates a num- 
ber of implications for those Involved 
in youth work and/or family dynamics 
as well as for those involved in 
research. Only a few of the major im^ 
pliCBtions are discussed hore. 

First ^ If nothing else, this com- 
pilation of Information provides a more 
complete picture of the adolescent's 
world than was available before look^ 
ing closely and explicitly at the 
parents. It also provides a more 
extensive view of the family and the 
interaction between parents and ado^ 
lescents. When both sides are taken 
into account it is easier to understand 
tfie relationship and its potential for 
conflict. Youth workers sometimes 
find it easy to blame parents or to 
identify a parent as the **bad guy** in an 
unstable family situation. The data pre- 
sented point out areas of stress for 
parents and suggest that Instead of 
blaming parents, compassion and un- 
derstanding should be shown for their 
positions. With further research and 
more information it may become 



possible to anticipate problems in a 
family before they occur. 

Second — instead of dealing only 
with the adolescent in a crisis situa- 
tion, it may also be necessary to deal 
with the parents. Since the interaction 
between parents and the adolescent 
can have both negative and positive 
effects, one upon the other, it would 
seem most effective to deal with all 
persons invorved In or touched by the 
crisis. Some form of family therapy is 
implied here, However, while family 
therapy may be a good route to go, It 
presently Is not a viable alternative for 
many famHles in crisis — because of 
the cost, the stigma attached to coun- 
seling, etc. 

Third — it Is necessary to be as 
concerned about adults as about 
children and adolescents. It seems 
important to recognize that adults 
have problems, to help them identify 
these problems, and to provide the 
means for working them through. This 
requires promotion of an atmosphere 
of growth and change where adults are 
allowed to experience and acknowl- 
edge their discomfort with "self" or 
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vith their lifestyle and whfire help ami 
jnderstanding are available. 

Fourth sonriG typf? of Bducation 
ibout the fJGVf^lopmental a^pfBcts of 
ife might be hBlpfiil. Midcilo^nnnrl 
icJuUe of ion arc unawarrD nf. or deny 
iny struggle with, growth and chango 
n thoir lives. ParcfitG am fjonorniiy ox- 
lectea to understand that theiradoles^ 
:ent child is Qolncj throuyh difficult 
Imois but very few adolescentB realize 
hat their parents may be ntruggling 
/ith problems, ton. A nrmtn.^i 
iWareness of the total situation may 
TOrnote an undf^rstsndirig and a 
□lerance that will help foster growth 
n both the parents and the adoles- 
:ent. 

Fifth — and perhnps most impor- 
ant, much still is not knowriand much 
ssearch needs to be done before all 
1e bits and pieces of present knowl- 
dge can be effectively integrated. In 
ome areas (mostly in adult develop^ 
lent) research Is hampered by 
roblems with the availabili ty arid wilh 
igness of subjects and by the inade^ 
uacy of measurement tech niques and 
iterpretatlon. [BiSGhof, 1969) Though 
□me cross-sectional studies are avail- 
ble, much of what v^e need to know 
an be learned only trom good longiv 
jdinal studies. [Neugarten 1968] 
here are, of course, all kinds of prob- 
ims associated with longitudinal 
isearch — whether it be prospective 
r retrospective — but the area of 
imily interaction seems important 
nough to warrant taking ihe neces^ 
ary time and trouble. 

In tGrrrts of specific reseafoh, one of 
tf the first areas to look at pertains to 
he individual aspects of both adoles- 
ence and middle age. Some in forma- 
ion is already available but there is 
till much to be learned, particularly in 
ie area of middle age. Annong the 
lajor questions are: \/Vhy are these 
tages of adolescence and rniddle age 

cnsis period for Sonne and not for 
thers? What determines how critical 
le transition period will be for an indi-- 
Idual? Is it determined by individual 
haracteristics such as the person*s 
leans of coping with stress, his prior 
xperience with tension and stress, 
tc., or Is It determined mors by the 
idividuars family environment and its 
pacific characteristics? It seems 
kely that an interaction will be found 
etwaen these two variables \A/hich de- 
srmines how difficult a period rniddle 
ge and adolescence will be,Hovvever, 

specific characteristics of the indh 
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vicliJcii and Hpecific charactoriBtics of 
thti family that contribiita to the 
nirikinQ of a crisih Bltgation can be 
identlf iod, researchGrs will be in a 
r)DRitiDn to begin toconfiider posothln 
pit^vyntive rneasur^^a for sortie seriouy 
family problerTis. 

Intuitively, it has bnen assumed 
that interaction beatwD^jn individuals 
in the two different developmental 
stageB of middle age and adolescence 
can have botfi negatlvo and positive 
effects on eacti. HovvBver, very tittle 
research or inforfTiation \u av^i^^ible 
which indicates to what degree one 
affects the other or which shows em- 
pirically that one actually does have 
significant effects on the other. 
Research is needed to investigate the 
specific characteristics involved In 
parent-adolescent relationships. Are 
there different specific characteristics 
in families who are having serious dif- 
f iculty vs. those who do not have prob- 
lems? Does the degree and/or quality 
of the relationship between parents 
and adolescents differ for those ado- 
lescents who are having serious diffi- 
culty vs. those who do not? How does 
It differ? Is it degree, is it quality, or is 
it some other variable? 

Will some type of education or 
information=giving about the davelop^ 
mental aspects of the entire life cycle 
help promote self-understanding and 
perhaps understanding and tolerance 
wit hint he family? Cognitively, the ado- 
lescent is at a point where he can 
understand parental positions and 
points of view. How would the adoles- 
cent make use of the information 
about his parents' sources of tension 
and stress? Would it make any differ- 
ence in the family interaction? Would 
an understanding of adult develop^ 
ment as a normal and unavoidable 
process help the middle-aged indi- 
vidual be more cornfortable with his 
changing **self** and make it less of a 
periodof turmoil? 

We have viewed *'middlescence" 
as having some significant impllca^ 
tions In terms of family interaction, We 
may also want to explore the impllca^ 
tlons for the middle-aged educator or 
youth worker and their interactions 
withadolescents. 

And finally, how do we approach 
prevention and intervention? need 
to identify specific characteristics of 
the fannily interaction before we can 
anticipate serious problems. Once we 
can identify these characteristics, how 
do we go about prevention? What 
kinds of intervention do we use in 
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nrrjer io prevent the occurrence or 
recurrenccj of problerns? What kinds of 
intervention will succeed in helping 
thoB€ involved in a crisis situation? 

Th-^iBe are just a few of the qtioS' 
tions lor which bettor understanding is 
neodod, Any research takes tirTie and 
involvGS somG difficulties and 
probloms. Research in the area of 
family interaction is accompanied by 
many such difficulties. At times It may 
seem unpractical if not impossible. 
Perhaps getting the "answers" is not 
as important as simply letting the 
questions underscore awareness of 
the areas in which knov/ledge Is 
lacking, in any case — holding family 
interaction and the individual aspects 
Involved to be very important — it ob- 
viously is essential ^o continue to 
questiDn and to try to find answers 
that v^ill advance knowledge and 
unde rstanding. 

SUMMARY 

In conclusion, both adolesGence 
and niddle age are seen as critical 
developmentaf periods, each of which 
has its own problems and concerns. 
Both stages are characterized by 
growth and change which can precipi- 
tate a crisis period depending upon 
the indivlduars response. These two 
developmental stages interact within 
the con text of the family and this inter- 
action may result In negative and/or 
positive experiences forthe individuak 
Because the family is viewed as an im- 
portant part of the life of both the ado^ 
lescent and the middle-aged parent, 
the possible consequences of this 
interaction carry with them many 
important implications for those con- 
cerned. Present knowledge serves 
only as a beginning in helping to un- 
derstand the entire life cycle as a 
process of development and change. It 
also serves only as a beginning in 
helping to understand the discontinu- 
ities between the generations and the 
areas of potential problems and stress 
in the family. Much research Is needed 
for many questions are as yet un^ 
answered. It is hoped that increasing 
knowledge In these areas will enable 
Individuals to accept change in them- 
selves and to understand and respect 
thenisel ves while in transition. This Is 
the first step In beginning to under- 
stand and respect others who are 
also undergoing growth and change, 
whether they be one*s adolescent 
children .one's parentSt or one's peers. 
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